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rests unheeded at the maiden's feet. . The group is well arranged, 
and its picturesqueness is increased by the skilful adaptation of 
the landscape accessories. 

Professor SCHRADER was born in Berlin, and entered the school of 
the Royal Academy of that city, and subsequently that of Diissel- 
dorf, where in 1838 his name appears among the pupils of Hilde- 
brandt. At the Paris International Exhibition of 1855 he shov^ed 
two historical pictures, ' The Death of Leonardo da Vinci ' and 
' Milton dictating " Paradise Lost " to his Daughter.' The for- 
mer of these works— or, if not the same, one with a similar title— 
appealed at the London International Exhibition of 1862, with 
another, ' Lady Macbeth walking in her Sleep.' 

THE SPANISH FLOWER-GIRL. 

' The Spanish Flower-Girl,' by Murillo, is one of his most 
graceful works. It belongs to his first period, and is, perhaps, the 
most loveable picture of his series drawn from every-day life. The 
flower-girl, seated at the base of a column, is displaying her roses 
in the folds of a scarf, the end of which js carelessly thrown over 
her shoulder. Her prettily-modelled head is bound with a turban- 
like handkerchief, and a rose fastened in its folds lends additional 
interest to the innocent and winsome beauty of her face. Murillo 
excelled in the management of draperies, the graceful drawing of 
his figures, and the delicate modulations of his lights and shadows. 
These several characteristics of his style are well shown in this 
work, and also the general simplicity of his treatment. The origi- 
nal picture belongs to the Dulwich Gallery, Dulwich College, Eng- 
land, and its spirit has been very ably preserved by the skilful 
handling of the engraver, Mr. Lightfoot. 

THE PRIESTLEY STATUE. 

Our engraving of the renowned Dr. Priestley is after a marble 
statue by the English sculptor, J. F. Williamson, erected at Bir- 
mingham in 1874. 

Dr. Joseph Priestley, who was a famous scientist and the- 
ologian, was born in Yorkshire, England, in 1733, and died in 
Northumberland, Pennsylvania, in 1804. In 1767 he published a 
" History of Electricity," at the suggestion of Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin. This work first brought him into notice as an experimental 



philosopher, and procured for him the title of Doctor of Laws from 
the University of Edinburgh, and led to his being made a member 
of the Royal Society, from which he received its greatest honour, 
the Copley Medal. About this time Dr. Priestley went to Leeds, 
when he began his investigations on airs, and published a history 
of the discoveries in relation to vision, light, and colours, as the 
first part of a general history of experimental philosophy. Here 
he likewise commenced the publication of a periodical devoted to 
theological subjects. Among numerous other things he wrote an 
" Essay on Government," an enlarged " English Grammar," a 
" Familiar Introduction to the Study of Electricity," a " Treatise 
on Perspective and Chart of History," and an " Address to Dis- 
senters on the subject of Difference with America." The latter 
was written at the request of Drs. Franklin and Fothergill. Dr. 
Priestley discovered the effect of respiration on the blood, and the 
tendency of vegetation to restore to vitiated air its vivifying prin- 
ciple. He also discovered nitrous gas, muriatic gas, and oxygen, 
which he obtained from red precipitate of mercury, calling it 
" dephlogisticated air." In 1780 Dr. Priestley settled in Birming- 
ham, where he incurred much odium for his liberal religious opi- 
nions, and in 1 791 his house was destroyed by a mob, and he and 
his family were forced soon after to emigrate to America. He 
arrived in New York in June, 1794, and was received with distin- 
guished consideration. He soon after settled in Northumberland, 
where he died. His house in Northumberland was situated in a 
garden commanding one of the finest prospects on the Susque- 
hanna. A library and laboratory were built for him, which were 
finished in 1797, and he was able to arrange his books and renew 
his experiments with every possible facility. 

Such is a mere outline-sketch of the career of a man whom 
Birmingham has delighted to honour more than eighty years 
after he had been ignominiously driven from the place. The 
figure is of colossal height, and represents the great philosopher 
habited in the ordinary costume of the period. On a kind of pe- 
destal by his side is what seems to be a small pestle and mortar, 
but is in fact intended for a cup, in which Priestley holds with his 
left hand an inverted glass tube, while in his right is a burning- 
glass, the rays from which he tries to focus on the cup — presumed 
to hold a liquid of some kind. The attitude of the figure is re- 
markably easy, and its whole bearing quite consistent with the 
subject. 
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HE published rules for the Salon of 1877 have al- 
ready made their appearance, and, according to 
French custom, are placarded along the walls, 
side by side with announcements of auction- 
sales, advertisements of new books, &c. It 
seems but the other day since the Salon of 1876 
was closed, and now comes the announcement 
of its successor. The regulations differ in no essential point from 
those of last year. Each artist is allowed to exhibit two pictures 
only, and the exhibition is to remain open from the ist of May till 
the 20th of June. It is expected that the display of works of Art 
will be far finer than usual, as many of the artists who intend to 
contribute to the Exhibition of 1878 will send their productions 
first to the Salon, so as to familiarise the eye and mind of the pub- 
lic with them before they become lost in the vast maze of the Uni- 
versal Exposition. 

Castiglione has been sojourning for some months past in Italy, 
for the purpose of studying the Neapolitan atmosphere and Nea- 
politan scenery, and he has returned home laden with Art-trea- 
sures. Chief among these nearly-completed works must be cited 
a view of the terrace of the Royal Palace at Naples. Against the 
deep intense blue of the cloudless Italian sky rises the dusky red 
mass of the palace; while the terrace, on which the beholder is 
supposed to be standing, stretches away in long perspective, dot- 
ted with flowering plants, and with an arbour, or rather a deep re- 
cess in the outer wall of the palace, garlanded with flowers and 



vines at the left of the foreground. In the distance lies, calm 
and azure, the sunlit bay of Naples ; while Vesuvius, with its single 
ascending smoke-thread, rises in the dim background. In the im- 
mediate foreground the Princess Marguerite, in a simple white 
dress, is seated beside a small table, while two of her ladies stand 
near her awaiting her pleasure. A wonderful transcription is this 
lovely picture of the glow and glory of the Italian skies and of the 
dazzling transparency of the sunlit Italian atmosphere. It is a 
large and important work, is well-nigh finished, and is intended by 
the artist for the next Salon. Another picture of extreme beauty 
shows a garden-gate of weather-beaten grey stone, environed with 
the rich semi-tropical foliage of that sunny region. Through the 
half-open gate a glimpse of verdant vistas of plants is had ; while 
in the foreground rise two gigantic plants of some exotic species, 
with graceful, feathery fronds of palest-green foliage, exquisitely 
painted and relieved with fine effect against the dark, rich verdure 
beyond. This picture is a view of the gateway of the Botanical 
Garden (or Jardin des Plantes) at Naples. Another unfinished 
picture shows one of the embowered recesses in the terrace of the 
Royal Palace, of which we were aff'orded a glimpse in the painting 
first described, its trellis-work and wealth of leaf and blossom re- 
lieved against the deep-blue sky. A lady seated within gazes pen- 
sively abroad over the azure sea. 

VoUon, who amazed everybody at the Salon of last year by e.x- 
hibiting, not a group of pots and pans and copper kettles, as is his 
usual custom, but a single life-sized female figure, a ' Fisher-Girl of 
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Dieppe,' painted witli wonderful power, has recently exhibited a 
landscape which is equally remarkable in its way. It represents 
a flat, dreary tract of land, with a few houses rising at one side, and 
a long, lonely stretch of road extending afar into the horizon, down 
which gallops a single horseman. Overhead the sky is one wild, 
whirling mass of wind-driven clouds, so wonderfully rendered that 
one almost fancies that he can feel the blast that is hurrying forward 
those grey, flying vapours, and impels the onward course of the 
solitary traveller. It is a strange and impressive work, and doubly 
impressive from the fact that it denotes a new departure for the 
talent of its gifted painter. A few years ago Vollon was given up 
wholly to the reproduction of copper kettles and old armour, but in 
this work and his ' Fisher-Girl ' he has shown that his talent was 
capable of far higher flights. The ' Fisher-Girl ' is now in Eng- 
land, having been purchased by a wealthy amateur. 

Gustave Dore has recently exhibited two fine landscapes, less ex- 
aggerated than are his works usually, and full of those striking and 
saisissant qualities that have made his fame. One is a sunrise in 
a mountainous region in Scotland. The sun, hidden as yet behind 
the brow of a fir-crowned hill, floods the heavens with mellow gold, 
while leaving the foreground in comparative obscurity, and touches 
with radiance the crests of the stunted evergreens that rise against 
the morning's glare. To the left a wreath of white mist coils up- 
ward from a deep, gloomy hollow between the hills. Right over- 
head, in the full flood of the golden light, hangs the pale, slender 
crescent of the waning moon. No form, whether of human or of 
animal life, disturbs the impressive loneliness of the morning hour. 
The companion-picture shows a similar scene in the same regions, 
but the season is winter and the time is afternoon. A brawling 
torrent, its waters swollen with melting snows, hurls its greenish 
and muddy waves through the centre of the foreground. The 
banks on either side are white with snow, with streaks of dusky 
earth and dark-grey rock shining through the pure covering. Stiff 
and snow-laden rises a group of firs to the left of the picture, their 
whitened outlines relieved against the grey and wintry sky, through 
which there pierces a single red sunset gleam. Dore has a won- 
derful power of putting, so to speak, a soul into a painting ; of 
infusing the characteristic spirit of a landscape into the pictured 
trees and rocks and water that go to make up its component parts. 

An exhibition of such works of this popular and renowned art- 
ist as still remain in Paris has just been opened at the Cercle des 
Mirlitons on the Place Vendome. It is almost a private display, 
entrance being solely attainable through an invitation from some 
member of the club. This fact is a regrettable one, and the 
more so since the exhibition includes some few of Dore's more 
celebrated works, hitherto and still inaccessible to the general pub- 
lic, though rendered familiar by photographs and engravings. The 
catalogue comprises over sixty numbers, including several draw- 
ings in India-ink and some few water-colours. The most impor- 
tant and interesting of the paintings is the well-known work enti- 
tled ' The Neophyte.' Therein Dore is seen at his best. The 
contrast between the delicate, spiritualised countenance of the no- 
vice, and the coarse, heavy faces of the monks, into whose commu- 
nity the young ascetic has evidently just been admitted ; the sub- 
tile satire so finely indicated rather than expressed ; the group of 
stolid, stupid heads ; the illuminated eyes and attenuated features of 
the young novice, are all in Dore's best vein. The colouring, too, 
kept by the very nature of the subject in yellowish whites and 
greys, relieved only by the flesh-tints of the countenances of the 
different personages, is free from the crudeness and criarde con- 
trasts that usually mar his works in oils. 

Another well-known picture, probably a replica of the one ex- 
hibited at the Salon of 1874, is the ' Christian Martyrs in the 
Colosseum,' a work that must be far finer in the engraving than in 
the painting, as the colouring is too dusky and too overcharged 
with blue, even for an effect of moonlight. Yet this picture must 
always remain one of the most striking of the artist's later efforts. 
The contrast between the horrors of the' arena, the piled-up 
corpses, and the prowling beasts (and how full of feline grace some 
of these last are !), the blood-stained sands, and the vast rows of 
vacant seats, towering blank and bare, yet eloquent of fierce spec- 
tators, and a ghastly shore, with that white shimmering train of 
angels that drift downward amid the silver radiance of the moon— 
it is wonderful ! Only a man of genius could have conceived such 
an idea, or have so put it upon the canvas. 



A large canvas representing the ' Battle of Ascalon ' showed 
Dore's power of representing the whirl and confusion of a hand- 
to-hand fight. The combatants, with locked lances, struggle in 
serried lines amid the dusky shadows of a ravine in the foreground. 
The lustre of sunset shines full upon the cross, which has been 
planted on the summit of a declivity in the background, while at its 
base are priests engaged in prayer. The hurly-burly of the strife 
is wonderfully represented. 'Gideon choosing his Soldiers' is a 
reproduction of one of the best known of the artist's illustrations 
to the Bible. The golden glow of the Eastern sunset, against 
which the dark form of a camel is thrown in relief, is extremely 
effective ; but I prefer the picture in its original black-and-white. 

There is an audacious challenge of comparison with the chef- 
d'oeuvre of Ary Scheffer in the large painting representing ' Paolo 
and Francesca ' amid the shadows of the infernal regions. The 
composition of the picture reproduces that of the illustration to 
the ' Inferno ; ' but there are more grace and lightness in the attitude 
of Francesca, and more beauty in her countenance, than in the 
wood engraving. The pose of her nude form, floating in the 
murky air, is extremely ferial and graceful, and the folds of dark- 
blue drapery that fall behind her figure relieve well the pale flesh- 
tints. But her face and that of her doomed lover lack that mar- 
vellous expression of clinging, self-sacrificing love, deathless after 
death, immortal amid eternal torments, that marks the countenance 
of the Francesca of Ary Scheffer. The red, lurid light, low down 
on the horizon, that throws into relief the distant forms of Virgil 
and Dante, has a melodramatic effect inconsistent with the poetry 
and the pathos of the subject. 

Gifted as Dore is, the expression of the higher forms of poetic 
feeling is lacking only too often in his most ambitious works. 

Here, on the other side of the room, hangs a small picture that 
one can hardly imagine as due to the pencil that has given to the 
world so many weird and startling conceptions. The scene is a 
dimly-lighted bedroom, in the centre of which stands a silk-covered 
and lace-draped berceaunette, wherein lies asleep a tiny infant. 
Beside this couch stands a soldier, fully equipped for departure, 
his knapsack strapped upon his back, his cap upon his head — the 
last moment of his home farewells has come. He holds the baby- 
hand close folded in his own, and with averted head is taking his 
last look at the face of the little sleeper. That is all— yet what a 
depth of tenderness and true feeling there is in that small picture, 
replete with more expressive meaning than often falls to the share 
of more pretentious works ! The artist has christened this picture 
' Duty.' 

More in accordance with Dore's usual style is a painting entitled 
' Les Lutins.' It represents the interior of a forest after sunset. The 
deep red and gold of the horizon burn with weird effect through a 
gap in the stiff, straight, serried rows of tree-trunks— a forest- 
scene such as Dor6 delights to paint as a background for some 
goblin revel or faiiy feast. Amid the shadows flit small, misshapen 
creatures, peering, prying, and tormenting one mystified traveller, 
who sits on his steed amid the gloom of the background, bewil- 
dered by the mocking goblins and scarcely knowing in which 
direction he had better turn. 

One of the larger and more important pictures would furnish 
ample refutation, if such refutation were now needed, of the accu- 
sation so often brought against Dore, that he cannot paint a beau- 
tiful woman. The work in question shows two three-quarter- 
length figures, a blind Spanish beggar and his daughter. Grasping 
his staff in one hand, the sturdy old man curves his other arm 
around his daughter's shoulders, offering his platter for alms with 
his disengaged hand. She stands in a perfectly passive attitude, her 
beautiful fac.e with its dusky eyes, fine though attenuated features, 
and wealth of raven hair, being turned full towards the spectator. 
Her brown but exquisitely-moulded arms are bare, and in her two 
hands, drooping listlessly before her, she holds a tambourine. Her 
gown is of a dull pink, but the kerchief crossed over her shoulders 
is of that harsh, glaring yellow which Dore unduly affects. Some- 
thing in the weary, languid attitude and expression of the giri, and 
in the close clasp in which she is enfolded by her father, explains 
the title of the picture—' La Chaine.' 

Dore appears to have a particular passion for Scotch scenery. 
Besides those views which I have already mentioned, and a sea- 
coast scene that has figured at a previous exhibition at the Cercle, 
he e.xhibits a number of Scottish scenes, mostly views of low-lying 
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lakes, between bare, bleak hills, with gleams of sunset light fleck- 
ing the steely surface of the water. Among the landscapes also 
figures ' A Snow-Thaw at the Sources of the Rhone,' a wild con- 
fusion of uprooted pines, and greenish-white water, and bluish- 
grey rocks, half overgrown with pale-yellow lichens. Here, too, is 
a landscape called ' L'fitang ' — a wild, lonely pool, its banks over- 
grown with long ■ grasses and water-plants (the foreground is 
painted with a care and finish unusual to our artist), with a spec- 
tral-looking row of trees in the horizon, above which peers a pallid 
moon. Two views taken in the pine-forests of Alsace show con- 
clusively that the artist, in depicting the straight, lofty, close-serried 
tree-trunks of the woods in his illustrations to the ' Contes des 
Fees' and ' The Wandering Jew,' has drawn more on his memory 
than on his imagination for the actual features of the scene. 

Some of the drawings and aquarelles are very striking. There 
is a charming water-colour sketch, entitled 'Poor Children,' evi- 
dently a reminiscence of Dora's London sojourn, representing a 
party of ragged urchins stealing a ride at the back of a huge dray 
laden with wine-casks. The little fellows are so vividly depicted, 
yet with so kindly a touch, that one instinctively realises Dore's 
deep feeling for young children. There are some characteristic 
sketches in water-colour, reproducing scenes from his illustrations 
to Rabelais, and a small drawing entitled 'Le Gouffre,' and show- 
ing the base of a ghastly precipice, clothed with stunted firs and 



strewed with shattered stones. Small as it is, this sketch gives 
one a shuddering idea of immense and dangerous heights, with a 
suggestion of cruel falls and fatal disasters. 

Among the paintings that figure in this exhibition are several 
that have already been described in these pages, among which the 
large and powerful work entitled originally ' The Mountebanks,' and 
now styled ' The Victim,' holds a prominent place. The artist has 
much improved the colouring of this picture, having toned down 
the more glaring hues and removed the undue evidences of effusion 
of blood from the wound in the head of the little sufferer. It 
remams one of the most pathetic and expressive of all Dore's later 
paintings. There are also shown three studies of the head of 
Christ, one representing him bound to the column ; another bowed 
beneath the cross, and a third a simple head. Fond as Dore is of 
representing our Saviour, he notably fails in bestowing upon the 
image that he creates any share of divine elevation or superhuman 
charm. In one of his vast Biblical compositions, crowded with 
figures, the weakness of the central personage may be forgotten or 
excused, on account of the vigour of the grouping or the grandiose 
details of the architecture. But in these studies no such relief is 
possible, and his conception of the Divine Sufferer offends the cri- 
tical sense. His ' Christ ' is too human, and even of too low a type 
of humanity. He is a low-born, agonized, tortured Jew, not the 
incarnate God. LuCY H. Hooper. 
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wo important, attractive, and, it may be added, 
always well - supported, semi-annual exhibitions 
are now open in London, embodying in their con- 
tributions the best examples of what may be 
classed as the holiday-work of English artists 
who mostly excel in the department of water- 
colour painting. These exhibitions have been 
recently opened to the public for the winter by the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours at their gallery in Pall Mall East, and 
by the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours at their rooms in the 
vicinity of St. James's. The first exhibition is the more important 
as well in the number and nature of the works sent in as in the 
standing and reputation of the contributors, although it is to be 
noticed that well-known names are prominently forward in the 
catalogue of the " Institute," which includes such distinguished 
artist - members as Jozef Israels, Rosa Bonheur, John Everett 
Millais, Absolon, Cattermole, Frederick Goodall, L. Haghe, Lin- 
ton, W. L. Leitch, and Miss Elizabeth Thompson. Noticing the 
works brought together by the " Society " first, and reversing the 
usual order of things in calling attention to the more ambitious of 
those works last, we would desire to express our unqualified admi- 
ration of the small studies from Nature contributed by Mrs. AUing- 
ham. These certainly exhibit the greatest amount of true Art- 
workmanship on the least possible space of paper. They are gems 
in their way, and go far towards assuring the success of this year's 
winter exhibition. ' May,' for instance, a very small and altogether 
charming drawing in water-colour of a little girl, with somewhat 
timid and wistful eyes, bearing a branch of well-flowered hawthorn, 
is to our thinking well-nigh perfect. So careful and accurate is its 
detail, and so marvellous its skilful drawing, that it deserves a 
covering of crystal, if only to show off to advantage the manifold 
excellences of workmanship and Art exhibited in its manipulation. 
' May ' is the tiniest of full-lengths of a cotter's child, arrested, it 
seems to us, on her way homeward by the near approach of some 
personage of the village, who, maybe, will chide her on the day's 
truancy. The subject of the drawing is of the simplest character, 
the mere figure of a child with an accessory in the shape of some 
dainty flowers of sweet -smelling May, and in size it might measure 
the space occupied by one-third of one of these columns of print ; 
but, in point of wealth of artistic treatment and painstaking study, 
it will rival the best work in the room. ' Little Johnny,' by the 
same artist, a child in a pinafore looking out of a cottage-window, 
is full of the same careful workmanship, and in natural simplicity 



and grace will hold its own with the best examples of Birket Fos- 
ter's pictures of child-life. Very charming also are Mrs. Ailing- 
ham's ' On the Shore,' a tiny sketch of a little girl seated on the 
beach with the tide flowing on some weed-covered rocks in the 
background ; and 'Over the Hill,' a schoolgirl, in a white apron on 
a blue frock, walking in a meadow. Another lady. Miss Clara 
Montalba, deserves ungrudging praise likewise for the pains she 
has bestowed on her beautiful pieces of Venetian scenery. ' A 
Corner of St. Mark's ' is the largest of these, full of rich, well- 
blended colour, and southern glow of atmosphere ; though we are 
inclined to accept the more sombre illustrations of 'A Stormy 
Morning — Venice,' and a 'Winter Day — Venice,' as the best ex- 
amples of her skill. Among the lesser works — according to space 
which they occupy, but not as to rank and excellence — should be 
mentioned Mr. R. Thome Waite's contributions — ' The Ferryside,' 
' Across the Common,' and last, not least, ' Caught in a Shower,' 
each recalling the best qualities of Collier's works. 

Mr. Alma-Tadema sends two small but precious studies, ' Bal- 
neator' and ' Balneatrix,' which we suppose we may receive as 
evidences of more important work in hand for the Academy. It 
would be mere reiteration to dwell upon the merits and virtues of 
Mr. Tadema's skill. These twin studies exhibit the same finish 
as his larger works, and show the like consummate ability in the 
depiction of marbles and interiors, with many superb pieces of 
general and local colouring. In the one picture the male attend- 
ant of the bath, in the person of a dusky-hued Roman, stands out 
in relief like a golden-bronze statue before a marble wall of deep 
sea-green ; in the other the female attendant, holding a tray full 
of towels, stands by the richly-coloured veil of the women's bath. 
Both these drawings are equal to anything we have before seen 
from the studio of the artist. ' Dunbar Castle,' a small study on 
the same screen, is the only contribution to the exhibition from the 
pencil of Mr. Birket Foster, and is hardly a worthy one at that. 
Mr. Marks contributes two drawings for decorative purposes, 
thoroughly imbued with his artistic and imaginative spirit ; and Sir 
John Gilbert four characteristic sketches, the most masterly of 
which is ' Convocation of Clergy ' — a study for the picture now in 
the Royal Academy — a brilliantly-painted concourse of richly-clad 
and mitred archbishops, scarlet-robed cardinals, and more sombre- 
robed tonsured monks, listening to a violent harangue from some no- 
table ecclesiastic in the garb of a mendicant friar. ' Free Lances,' by 
the same artist, is one of those admirable pieces of historic paint- 
ing, full of life and spirit, and accurate in detail, for which Sir 



